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lish students will find in it a vast deal of in- 
terest and importance. The poet's life history 
is well given as far as it has any basis in known 
facts, but theories founded on doubtful legends 
find no place in this estimate of Brand). Fol- 
lowing somewhat in the line of Dowden in his 
Shakespeare Primer and his Shakespeare : 
His Life, Art and Mind, Brandl divides the 
active literary life of the poet into convenient 
periods, each period taking its name from the 
most important play or class of writings, that 
appear in it. For instance, after the first two 
periods, which the author very fitly names the 
Stratforder Jugendjahre and the Londoner 
Lehrjahre respectively, in the latter of which 
Shakespeare's earliest productions of whatever 
sort are discussed, we have : the Falstaff- 
Periode, the Hamlet-Periode, the Lear-Per- 
iode, and the Romansen. Under the period 
in which each play is considered, is a brief 
description of the origin and sources of the 
play, together with the dates of the different 
editions of the same. One also finds here, 
written very concisely, the author's own es- 
thetic and literary estimate of the more im- 
portant characters of the various productions. 
At the end of the work an appendix is added, 
in which the books of most importance to the 
Shakespeare student are given, and the es- 
pecial merits of each are indicated by a few 
words. 

The most recent work on Shakespeare, and 
the one which, at the same time, promises the 
most thorough and attractive consideration of 
the poet from a literary and esthetic point of 
view, is from the pen of the noted Danish critic 
and litterateur, George Brandes. The work 
bears the simple title William Shakespeare,and 
is appearing^ in instalments from the press of 
Albert Langen, Paris and Leipzig. There are to 
be about a dozen of these instalments, of which 
ten have already appeared, each containing 
eighty pages. Brandes's special merit in this 
work is his establishing more nearly than has 
yet been done, the chronological order of 
Shakespeare's productions. He attempts also 
to trace the life of the poet as man, and his genius 
as writer in gradual stages of development in 
the works themselves. While directing his at- 

14 Since the above was written Brandes's work has been 
completed. 



tention to the interesting historical develop- 
ment of the man and poet, he introduces inci- 
dentally, as it were, the most beautiful and 
charming descriptions of Shakespeare's indi- 
vidual characters. Brandes's discussions of 
these various characters contain all the finer 
esthetic estimates, which are to be found in 
Gervinus, Hudson, or Dowden, combined with 
the data necessary to give the most satisfying 
picture of the world's great poet. 

Wm. H. Hulme. 
Western Reserve University. 



GERMAN LLTERATURE. 

Aufsatze iiber Msrchen und Volkslieder von 
Reinhold Kohler. Aus seinem hand- 
schriftlichen Nachlass herausgegeben von 
Johannes Bolte und Erich Schmidt. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1894. 
8vo, pp. 152. 

; Johannes Bolte and Erich Schmidt have 
j taken upon themselves the grateful task of 
editing six essays on folklore by Reinhold 
Kohler. They were originally lectures, or 
rather, as the editors put it, "schlichte ver- 
gleichende Mitteilungen," delivered before the 
Mittwochs- or Schliisselverein at Weimar. As 
only the first has ever been printed before 1 the 
book is most welcome. The editors have 
added notes and references, and we find by 
way of introduction to the whole work a sympa- 
thetic essay on Kohler by Erich Schmidt. 2 As 
Kohler's work has proved so important to 
folklore, I may be pardoned for mentioning 
the main facts of Schmidt's introduction. 

Kohler was born in Weimar in 1830 and 
died there in 1892 as Oberbibliothekar. His 
simple and uneventful life was entirely devoted 
to scholarship. At the university he studied 
philology under Diez, Hand, Hoffmann (the 
Orientalist), and others. He cannot be said to 
have had a great constructive mind, but by his 
editions, his reviews, his short essays, he made 
himself felt in many different branches of phil- 
ological work, especially in folklore. He was 
originally a classical philologist, then did 
valuable work in German literature (on Les- 

1 Cf. Weimarischt Beitrage zur Litteratur und Kunst, 
1865. 

2 See, too, Schmidt's remarks on him in the Goethe-Jahr- 
bltch, xiv, 297. 
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sing, Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, Bur- 
ger, Z.Werner, H. v. Kleist, also on H. Sachs, 
Moscherosch, Grimmelshausen, Shakspeare 
in Germany), furthermore in English literature, 
especially on Chaucer, and made some contri- 
butions to our knowledge of Boccaccio and 
Dante. His special field, however, was folk- 
lore, and his erudition in that field was almost 
phenomenal. Erich Schmidt once speaks of 
him (in the notes to his essay on ' Lenore'), 
as "der auf diesem Gebiete allkundige R. 
Kohler." 

The first essay of the book, Ueber europii- 
ische Mcirchen, has been much used and 
quoted ; so, for instance, in commentaries on 
Goethe's Faust, because of Margaret's song 
in the prison scene. It contains a short survey 
of all valuable collections of Volksmdrchen 
made before the appearance of the Grimms' 
Kinder- und Hausmarchen (1812). It is re- 
markable to see (p. 17) how men like Wieland 
(in 1786) and Kotzebue (in 1791) could speak in 
disparaging terms of popular tales, at a time 
when Herder had made all progressive minds 
aware of the value of popular ballads and 
lyrics. The chief aim of the essay is, how- 
ever, to show the wanderings of certain tales 
throughout Asia and Europe. Kohler men- 
tions the fact that the great diversity of sub- 
jects which strikes the student of popular 
tales is not real, and all the stories we have 
are variations on a few themes. He agrees 
with Benfey in believing that a large number 
of stories came from India and spread from 
there, especially after the Mohamedan con- 
quests in the East, or in a roundabout way 
through the Mongols. Many such stories were 
made familiar to the West particularly by 
Boccaccio and Straparola. Hence traces of 
old Germanic influence can be proved in com- 
paratively few cases. — The whole theory of 
the spread of popular tales is finely illustrated 
by the wanderings of ' Der treue Johannes ' 
(Grimm, No. 6). 

The second essay, Etugemauerle Menschen, 
treats of the belief current in many parts of 
Germany that human beings were walled into 
the foundations of castles, or bridges. Kohler 
also quotes Servian, Armenian, Hungarian 
and Greek songs based on this belief, some 
of which are remarkable for power. In many, 
birds play an important part. The nightingale 
appears as a messenger, as it does in the 
popular poetry of almost all nations. 3 

Delicious naivete characterizes the stories 
dealing with St.Peter (third essay). He is either 
made fun of or reminded of his own shortcom- 
ings on earth by souls wishing to enter Para- 
dise. Stories about St. Peter were used by 
Burger, Schubart, Voss, H. von Kleist, Halm. 
Kohler exhibits literary sense in his appreci- 
ative treatment of the popular ballads and 
tales he discusses in the essay entitled Die 
sprechende Harfe. Generally the idea under- 
lies the stories, that from the bones of a mur- 
dered person a harp was made which when 



played, betrayed the murderer. The Icelandic 
ballad (p. 85) has wonderful force. In Geibel's 
Balladen vom Pagen und der Konigstochter 
we find the same idea in a somewhat changed 
form. The sly seriousness underlying many 
products of the popular mind delightfully 
comes out in the tales on good and bad luck 
in the fifth essay ( Von Gliick und Ungliick). 
The belief that the lucky remain lucky even 
against their will and that the unlucky cannot 
improve their condition in spite of great efforts 
is especially well illustrated by some Italian and 
Servian tales. In the last essay (Das Hemddes 
Gliicklichen), Kohler traces with admirable 
erudition and versatility the different forms of a 
wide spread story in which a sick man, gener- 
ally in high station, could be cured by the shirt 
of a perfectly happy person. After a long fruit- 
less quest, a happy man is found, — but he is too 
poor to own a shirt. This story is found in 
Tunis among the people, and in modern times 
has been used with variations by different 
writers, among them Daru (of Goethe fame), 
Walter Scott in The Search after Happiness 
or The Quest of Sultan Soliman and by W. G. 
in the Fliegende Blatter, lxxv, 149. Kohler 
adds other stories which preach contentment 
by showing that nobody is perfectly happy. 
He mentions a Hindoo legend about Buddha, 
first published by Max Miiller in 1869, a story 
in Lucian, one in a letter of Emperor Julian to 
Amerios.one in the Pseudo-Kallisthenes, one in 
Ser Giovanni's Pecorone. This last- mentioned 
story inspired Mrs. Eliza Haywood in The 
Fruitless Enquiiy or Search After Happiness 
(London: 1747). The book closes with a 
valuable bibliography of Kohler's writings. 
C. von Klenze. 
University of Chicago. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



CHAUCER IN ITALY. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — I noticed too late for insertion in my 
paper of your last number, that the Foreign 
Accounts roll printed by me is described in 
the Chauc. Soc. Trial Forewords to Minor 
Poems, p. 130. I quote the description in full. 
" 1374 or 3. Exc. L. T. R. Foreign Accounts, 
47 Ed. 3, Roll 3. C'.s accounts for his 
journeys to Genoa and Florence, from 1 Dec. 
1372 to 23 May 1373." This misleading de- 
scription by which the dates appear to apply 
to the accounts and not to the journeys — it 
may be a mere matter of punctuation — is re- 
sponsible for the form of Professor Skeat's 
note (Oxford Chaucer i, p. xxiv, note 67). 

Dr. Furnivall writes me that this roll with 
others is one he has long intended to print in 
Life Records. The interest of the roll, and 

3 Cf Bfickel, Deutsche Velkslicder aus Oberhessen, p. 
lxxxviii. 
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